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COWIPETIIJG  C0-0PERAT0R5. 


are  called  upon  to  discuss  a subject  which,  in 
a its  bearings  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  move- 

n ent — to  say  nothing  of  its  influence  on  present-day 
C 3-operation,  and  the  preservation  of  true  principles 
a id  instincts — is,  without  exception,  the  most  important 
tl  lat  could  be  considered  at  a conference  of  co-operators. 

The  harmful  effects  of  “ overlapping  ” are  abundantly 
ii  evidence  wherever  the  evil  exists.  That  it  is  an  evil 
n 3 true  co-operator  can  deny,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
tlie  full  extent  of  the  evil  is  not  generally  understood. 

In  some  localities  we  find  a kind  of  civil  war  being 
Ci  irried  on  amongst  the  societies — each  society  fighting 
f(  »r  its  own  hand,  on  the  same  ground  and  amongst  the 
same  people — each  anxious  to  extend  its  trade,  no 
n atter  whether  it  be  at  the  expense  of  other  societies 
O’  not.  The  position  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not 
painful,  and  co-operators  ^who  practice  such  methods 
r chly  deserve  the  sneers  of  our  opponents  when  they 
p 3int  out  the  difference  between  the  true  pi  inciples  and 
methods  of  Co-operation  and  this  sliani  co-operative- 
c ammercialisni  which  produces  overlapping. 

Let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  what  is  the  spirit 
and  character  of  “ Co-of»eration.”  What  the  word 
implies,  and  what  the  co-operative  movement  really 
means  and  stands  for.  To  put  it  shortly.  Co-operation 
i;  the  voluntary  joining  together  of  individuals  who 
I elieve  in  associated  effort  as  the  means  of  piomoting 
file  welfare  of  the  community.  To  get  the  best  possible 
1 3sults  from  co-operative  effort  there  must  be  unity  of 
j Lirpose  and  completeness  of  organisation  in  the  com- 
1 luiiity.  Therefore,  co-operative  activity  in  any  given 
irea  should  unite  in  one  complete  organisation  all  the 
( o-operators  in  that  area,  and  should  make  its  organisa- 
lion  as  perfect  as  possible  to  supply  their-  needs.  It 
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should  be  a case  of  one  area — one  co-operative  society, 
and  no  intrusion  from  outside,  or  extension  to  outside 
areas  should  be  permitted.  If  a co-operative  society 
in  any  given  area  or  place  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
the  community,  it  does  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  and 
there  is  no  credit  to  be  gained  to  the  movement  if  a 
society  in  its  desire  for  growth  extends  beyond  its 
legitimate  boundaries,  merely  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing an  increased  trade  and  membership.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  on  the  members  who  compose 
the  co-operative  movement  that  “ Co-ojieration  ” does 
not  stand  for  “ Trade.”  Trade  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  co-operative  work  is  to  be  made  useful  and 
successful,  but  it  is  only  the  servant  of  the  movement 
towards  the  attainment  of  its  object — it  is  not  the 
object  itself. 

The  object  of  the  co-operative  movement  is  to  make 
the  lives  of  those  who  care  to  join  better  worth  living — 
to  make  them  more  comfortable  in  their  homes,  in  their 
work,  and  in  their  surroundings  generally.  In  order  to 
do  this  we  first  of  all  call  in  “ Trade  ” as  our  servpt 
to  supply  our  members  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  is  part  of  the  machinery  we  use.  We  welcome  all 
wlio  desire  to  join  our  ranks  as  co-operators,  and  all 
have  equal  opportunities  and  advantages.  If  we  have 
the  undivided  allegiance  of  all  those  who  profess  to 
belong  to  the  co-operative  movement  so  much  the  better 
for  our  chances  of  success.  A co-operative  division  of 
the  net  results  of  the  trade  of  a given  area  organised 
on  a co-operative  basis  would  attain  the  highest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  source.  The  net 
results  of  trading  in  a co-operative  society  go  back  to 
those  who  trade,  and  not  to  the  capitalist  proprietors, 
as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  trading  company  ; hence 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pushing  the  trading 
area  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  or  by  seeking  trade 
in  an  area  already  served  by  kindred  organisations. 

The  same  spirit  and  desire  should  animate  all  co- 
operative organisations,  and  a bond  of  brotherhood 
sluHild  connect  the  whole  body.  But  does  it  \ We 
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camiot  honestly  say  that  it  does.  We  should  not  now 
b(  discussing  this  subject  of  “ overlapping  ” if  the  true 
sj;irit  of  Co-operation  actuated  and  guidt^d  all  who  pro- 
fe  ?s  to  be  co-operators. 

“ Competing  Co-operators  ! ” What  a contradiction 
ol  terms.  Yet  it  is  a true  description  of  the  state  of 
tl  ings  which  confronts  us  to-day.  To  my  mind  it  is 
ee  sier  to  overlook  a lapse  of  loyalty  “on  the  part  of  some 
cc  -operators,  who  only  give  a half-hearted  support  to 
ti  e movement,  than  it  is  to  forgive  the  rabid  com- 
mercial enthusiasm  of  those  co-operative  societies  whose 
cc  mmittees,  officials,  and  members,  in  their  greed  for 
financial  and  business  growth,  set  themselves  to  beat 
down,  and  take  trade  and  members  from,  societies 
w licli,  established  with  aims  and  aspirations  similar  to 
tl  eir  own,  should  as  a matter  of  principle  have  their 
fr  endship  and  support  instead  of  their  opposition. 

Co-operators,  do  you  recognise  this  kinship  between 
tl  e various  members  of  the  co-operative  family  ? If 
y(ni  do,  there  cannot  be  any  que^ion  of  competing^with 
ai  d fighting  against  one  another.  If  you  don’t,  then 
ei  :her  you  or  I have  mistaken  the  spirit  of  Co-operation, 
ai  cl  the  mistake  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  movement 
as  regards  its  influence  in  the  re-organisation  of  social 
ai  d industrial  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  and  now  to  prove  that 
OA  erlapping  does  exist  to  a very  great  extent  in  the 
cc  -operative  movement.  The  records  of  the  Scottish 
St  ction  during  the  last  year  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
SLch  is  the  case,  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  Sectional 
1>  )ai  ds  and  District  Conferences  has  been  occupied  in 
ei  deavours  to  bring  these  competing  societies  to  a true 
sense  of  their  position.  The  same  difficulties  confront 
ut  in  England,  where  in  some  towns  the  competition  is 
ntt  only  keen  but  even  vindictive. 

The  causes  of  overlapping  are  varied  and  sometimes 
Cl  rious.  Many  a society  which  now  exists  as  an  active 
ccmpetitor  with  other  societies  owes  its  origin  to  per- 
se nal  jealousy  on  the  part  of  individuals  who,  not  being 
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able  to  have  as  much  of  their  own  way  as  they  desired 
in  an  existing  society,  gather  around  them  their  dis- 
contented friends,  andl  these,  inspired  by  a sense  of 
their  personal  grievances,  proceed  to  form  another 
society  over  which  they  can  rule  and  reign  to  their 
heart’s  content.  It  is  a pity  when  co-operators  cannot 
agree  to  differ  in  their  societies,  and  ivhen  they  are 
unwilling  to  sink  personal  matters  for  the  common  good. 
It  ought,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  made  impossible 
for  one  or  two  individuals  to  jeopardise  the  future  of  a 
great  movement  simply  because  they  cannot  always 
have  their  own  w'^ay  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

Perhaps,  however,  “ debateable  ground  ” is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  overlapping.  It  may  have  been,  at  the 
beginning,  that  there  was  no  question  of  area  ^or 
boundary.  A society  existed  in  a certain  place,  and  it 
grew  and  extended  its  borders  almost  imperceptibly 
until  its  outposts  came  in  contact  with  similar  outposts 
established  by  other  societies  working  from  different 
centres.  Then  conies  the  time  for  the  common-sense 
co-operator  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  Co- 
operation, and  not  of  competition.  The  kindred 
societies  should  meet,  and  decide  amicably  and  sensibly 
on  a boundary  to  be  established  between  them,  beyond 
which  boundary  both  societies  should  bind  themselves 
not  to  admit  members  or  deliver  goods.  If  they  cannot 
agree  on  a boundary,  and  find  that  their  interests  in 
the  district  are  so  blended  and  mixed  up  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  divide,  then  they  should  blend  those 
interests  in  one  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  w'hole 
district.  Common-sense  co-opeiators  w'ould  do  this, 
but  the  other  kind  w^ould  not.  Looking  only  at  the 
amount  of  their  trade  (which  I have  said  is  only  a 
means  to,  and  not  the  end  and  aim  of  Co-operation), 
and  loving  to  roll  around  their  tongues  the  sw'eet  sounds 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  business  done 
and  profits  made,  these  blind  and  half -converted  eo- 
operators  rush  blindly  in  for  competition  in  its  worst 
aspect — that  of  co-operator  lighting  co-operator,  and 
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tliat  not  for  tlie  good  of  tlie  coniinuiiity,  but  to  gratify 

< increase  the  glory  of  their  own  par- 

ticular society. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  this  mad  com- 
j etition.  Of  course  the  “ dividend  ” is  the  principal 
fictor  in  the  fight.  The  society  which  can  pay  the 
liggest  dividend  generally  gets  the  pull  in  all  cases  of 
overlap])ing,  therefore  every  society  in  the  competitive 
area  endeav’ours  to  keep  up  its  dividend  as  high  as  any 
of  its  competitors,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
s )cieties  are  seriously  handicapped  in  tin;  race,  and  have 
t'»  resort  to  methods  and  practices  which  cannot  com- 
mend themselves  to  any  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
movement  at  heart.  Whatever  else  happens,  the  divi- 
dend must  not  go  down  ; therefore  stocks  are  manipu- 
lated, piices  are  tampered  with,  debts  are  included  in 
s ock,  assets  are  not  properly  depreciated,  and  so  the 
s )ciety  goes  on  jmying  away  a dividend  which  has  not 
hcen  realised,  until  the  day  of  reckoning  conies,  and  the 
members  wake  up  to  find  tliey  have  nothing  left.  There 
a 'e  some  sad  scenes  in  co-operative  history  caused 
bv  this  mad  rush  after  dividends,  and  by  the  gross  in- 
competence of  some  committees  and  officials,  who 
}>inder  to  the  taste  without  warning  the  members  when 
such  dividend  has  not  been  fairly  earned.  8uch  a 
course  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

Then  what  a case  we  might  make  out  against  the 
w aste  of  ])ower,  energy,  and  money  caused  by  over- 
lci|)ping.  Docs  it  not  seem  a pitiable  waste  of  money 
wlien  in  going  along  a street  we  can  see  two  co-operative 
si  ops  in  one  row  of  property,  each  shop  belonging  to  a 
d fferent  society?  Then  again,  is  it  not  a waste  of 
ei  ergy  and  money  to  see  a van  belonging  to  a particular 
scciety  miles  away  from  its  centre  and  from  the  place 
\v  iei(*  m(*n  and  horses  liav’e  to  rest,  standing  close  by 
tl  e doors  of  another  society’s  shop,  and  delivering  goods 
tc:  a person  who,  but  for' the  faeilities  offered  by  van 
diliveiies  poaehing  on  the  area  of  another  co-operative 
scciety,  would  doubtless  become  a member  and  sup- 
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porter  of  that  society  ? To  this  double  expenditure  for 
buildings  and  rolling  stock  we  have  to  add  the  expenses 
of  management,  which  could  be  considerably  reduced 
by  having  more  concentrated  control. 

Let  us  consider  shortly  whether  anything  can  be  done 
to  remove  overlapping  and  prevent  it  in  future.  In  the 
first  place,  we  want  to  establish  a sound  and  liealthy 
opinion  in  the  movement.  There  must  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  co-operator  as  to  what  Co-operation 
really  means.  It  means  the  working  together  of  all  co- 
operators,  and  not  the  fragmentary  Co-operation  of  a 
few  in  one  place  and  a few  in  another.  With  this 
opinion  and  these  principles  thoroughly  grounded  and 
accepted,  there  would  be  no  room  in  the  movement  for 
mere  commercialism.  Then  it  might  be  possible  for  an 
authority  to  grow  up  which  would  be  accepted  by  all 
co-operators  to  decide  on  matters  of  dispute  which 
might  arise  in  regard  to  boundaries  and  overlajjping. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compel  societies  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration ; but,  although 
there  is  no  law  to  compel  them,  I am  trusting  to  their 
true  appreciation  of  co-operative  principles  to  create  a 
moral  law  which  they  will  feel  bound  to  obey.  In  that 
case,  wherever  overlapping  of  societies  existed,  the 
societies  would  be  willing  to  submit  their  difficulties  to 
the  arbitration  of  a central  authority,  which  would 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  would  either  fix 
boundaries  (beyond  which  neither  shops  should  be 
placed  nor  vans  and  carts  travel),  or,  otherwise,  would 
direct  amalgamation  of  the  various  interests  involved. 
An  additional  precaution  against  overlapping  would  be 
for  all  societies  before  establishing  a new  branch  any- 
where to  consult  the  central  authority,  who  would  decide 
whether  the  particular  district  in  which  the  branch  was 
proposed  to  be  placed  really  came  within  the  societ3^’s 
area  of  operations.  No  new  society  should  be  estab- 
lished without  the  aj3proval  of  the  central  authority, 
and  if  established  without  such  approval  it  should  be 
refused  admission  to  any  of  the  organisations  connected 
with  the  movement. 
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To  sum  up,  the  remedies  and  preventives  are— 

(ff)  Fixing  boundaries  and  allotting  areas  to  each 
existing  society,  whether  overlapped  or  not. 

(h)  Amalgamation  of  societies  in  districts  where  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  a boundary  line. 

(c)  Approval  required  for  the  establishment  of  new 
societies. 

If  the  societies  which  now  overlap  will  only  realise 
the  true  spirit  of  Co-operation,  and  see  that  it  is  their 
c uty  to  work  with  and  not  against  each  other,  they  will 
1 e willing  to  submit  their  difficulties  to  the  arbitration 
cf  the  central  authority  as  constituted  in  the  Scottish 
Sectional  Board.  The  services  of  the  sectional  board 
are  always  available,  either  to  assist  in  fixing  boundaries 
cr  to  guide  societies  through  the  various  matters  re- 
quiring attention  in  the  case  of  amalgamation.  No 
doubt  in  some  cases  amalgamation  is  prevented  bv  the 
fifar  of  a society  losing  its  identity,  and  the  disinclina- 
t on  of  committees  to  lose  office  and  power,  but  surely 
t le  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  future  progress 
o:  our  movement  are  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
tlie  mere  personal  feelings  and  personal  advantages  of 
a ly  unit  or  units  comprised  in  it. 

Do  I need  to  plead,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
n ovement,  that  this  strife  should  cease,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  war  between  co-operator  and  co- 
o )erator  ? I appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  those 

ilj  ^nd,  showing  them  the  waste  of  energy 
and  money,  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  the  co-operative  movement  worth 
Irdng  for  and  worth  working  for,  which  it  entails,  I 
say,  “ Sink  your  differences  and  unite  your  efforts,  and 
sc  make  common  cause  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
ains  which  we  have  in  view.” 
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